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Friends were riding to a meeting at Wandon, 
they had their horses taken from them, and 
they were fain to go home on foot. And as 
Friends were riding toa meeting at Tossiter 
(Towcester ?),onecalled Justice Benson caused 
their horses to be taken away for riding upon - 
what they called their Sabbath day. More- 
over he caused one of the Friends (being one 
in the ministry) to be set in the stocks, and 
kept the Friends’ horses because they refused 
to pay ten shillings apiece.” 

“1660.— These; eleven Friends (names 
given) were taken by soldiers out of their 
peaceable meeting, in which they were assem- 
bled to worship God, and were carried before 
Anthony Chester, William Tirringham, Brett 
Norton, who tendered them the Oath of Alle- 
giance, and because, for conscience’ sake they 
would not swear, they were all committed to 
the county gaol at Alisbury, where they 
remained prisoners fifteen weeks.” 

From six other entries of a similar charac- 
ter in the same year, one more case may be 
cited. 

“1660.—These five Friends, Isaac Pen- 
nington being one of them, were taken by 
constables out of their peaceable meeting at 
Isaac Pennington’s house at Peters Chalfont, 
where they were assembled to worship God, 
and being carried before William Bowyer, 
of Denham, were by him (for meeting 
contrary to the King’s Proclamation then 
newly published upon the fifth monarchy 


a ANCIENT MINUTES. 
(Concluded from page 500.) 

“ 1656.—William Glidewell, of Newport 
Pagnell, was sued in the Exchequer for 
Tithes by Thomas Terrill, Impropriator, and 
by the warrant he ought to have been brought 
before the Barons of the Exchequer within 
two days after he was taken ; but he was car- 
ried to the County Gaol at Alisbury, and 
there kept Prisoner one year and one month, 
and then brought before the Barons, who 
sent him to the Fleet prison, where he was 
kept Prisoner for two years wanting but three 
weeks, so that his imprisonment in all was 
above three years. And every year during 

«his Imprisonment the said Thomas Terrill 
took away part of his goods, and told Wil- 
liam’s wife that he would have them all.” 

“41658.—John Brown, of Weston Turvill, 
was summoned by William Hill, lord of the 
manor, to appear at his Court, and serve upon 
the jury. And accordingly John appeared, 
but because, for conscience’ sake, he could 
not swear, he was fined twenty shillings, 
which he refusing to pay, was a little while 
after arrested at the suit of the said William 
Hill, and cast into the gaol at Alisbury, 
where he was kept a prisoner about twelve 
weeks,” 

“1659.—About this time, also, and some 
time before, divers Friends were prosecuted 
for riding to meetings on the first day of the 
week, called Sunday. In particular, as 
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514 FRIENDS’ 
men’s rising) committed to Alisbury Gaol, 
where Isaac Pennington lay seventeen weeks, 
much of it in winter, being kept in a cold and 
very incommodious room, next the street door, 
without a chimney, and very noisome, by 
joining to the common room where the felons 
lay, from which hard usage his tender body 
contracted so great and violent a distemper 
that for several weeks he was not able to 
turn himself in his bed. The other four were 
released sooner.” 

“1661.—Henry Cunningham of Newport 
Pagnell, butcher, was committed to prison for 
refusing to give bonds not to kill meat in 
Lent.” 

“1662-—Mary Chapman, of Sherington, 
had her Bible taken from her for refusing to 
pay to the repair of the Steeple-house.” 

“*1663.—Richard Bernie, the younger, of 
Ivinghoe, son and servant to Richard Bernie 
the elder, was cast into prison together with 
his father, by the same priest, for tithes, when 
as the young man had nothing to pay tithes 
of, not being possessed of anything titheable, 
and when this was laid before the priest, and 
it was made to appear that he had nothing to 
pay tithes of, his answer was, that, however, 

ecould put him in prison for not paying 
twopence for an Easter offering. And yet 
the young man had none of the Bread and 
Wine neither, which they use to have that 
give their twopence.” 

“1670.—Richard Hunt, of Sherington, for 
preaching Truth in a Meeting of Friends in 
the open street called Water Lane, at She- 
rington (being kept out of their meeting- 
house) on, the 6th day of 4th Month, 1670, 
was fined £10 by Bret Norton and Thomas 
Farrar, of Cold Brafield, for which fine, on 
the fourteenth day of the same month, the 
said Richard Hunt, being a wheelwright, had 
a new cart and ag much timber taken from him 
by the parish officers as was worth £12 14s.” 

“1670.— Bridgett Attlee, of Horton, near 
Colebrook, widow, being informed against for 
being at a meeting to worship God in the 
house of Henry Hawman, of Colebrooke, was 
fined eight pe and five shillings. The 
eight pounds for part of the fine upon the 
house, and the five shillings for her own be- 
ing there. Whereupon, by virtue of two 
warrants from one called Sir George Tash, of 
Iver, the constable, the ‘steeple warden, and 
the overseer, having one John Moor to assist 
them, did take away from the said widow 
Attlee two great feather beds (all she had,), 
two feather bolsters, one coverlet, one bed- 
stead, with various curtains and rods, one 
drawing table, one cupboard, a brass pot, a 
platter, a candlestick, a pet spit, and a great 
iron dripping pan: all which goods were 
worth at least fourteen pounds.” 
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“1668.—John Stratton, of the parish of 
Ivanhoe, for not going to that which is called 
the parish church, and receiving the Commu- 
nion, as they term it there, was first excom- 
municated, and, afterwards, about the begin- 
ning of the 6th Month, by the prosecution of 
Francis Duncombe, priest of Ivanhoe, who 
got his own son, Henry Duncombe, to be 
made a baliff on that particular occasion. So 
this priest conveyed the Friend to the com- 
mon gaol at Ailsbury, where he remained a 
risoner till the 10th day of the month called 
arch, 1681, when, finishing his testimony 
with his life, he was by death released, after 
he had suffered bonds for good conscience’ 
sake about three years and a half.” 
“1682.—Joseph Cooke, a poor labouring 
man, of the parish of Edgborough, being 
prosecuted by George Burrows, priest of that 
parish, for being married without a priest, or 
not according to the manner of the Church of 
England, was first excommunicated by the 
pronouncement of the said priest, and after- 
wards was taken from his wife, who is a very 
weakly woman, having one small child, and 
with child of another, and was cast into Alis- 
bury Gaol, where he was kept a prisoner 
three years and five months, and was then 
released by the King’s proclamation pardon.” 
“1683.—Upon the first day of the 5th 
Month, 1683, one called Sir Dennis Thomp- 
son, of Taplow, in the county of Bucks, being 
in the commission of the peace, and captain 
of the county troop, came with a party of 
Horse to a meeting of friends peaceably sit- 
ting together in silence; he committed 23 of 
the men (whose names are given) to Ailsbury 
Gaol for meeting, as he said, riotously.” 
“1683.—Upon the 12th day of the 6th 
Month Friends (being by officers kept out of 
their public meeting-house in Sherington), 
did peaceably assemble together, to worship 
God in their burying-ground, adjoining to 
their said meeting-house. And being so 
assembled, Ann Cunningham, wife of Henry 
Cunningham, a Friend, of Newport Pagnell, 
spoke a few words amongst them. And there 
beivg two informers near the meeting, though 
not so near as to hear what was spoken, nor 
to know who it was that spake but as they 
were told by a girl, these evil men whose 
names are Robert Wallis and John Cook, 
both of Sherrington, went and informed one 
Owen Norton, a Justice of the Peace, living 
in Sherrington, both of the meeting and the 
friends speaking ; whereupon the said Justice 
Norton fined Henry Cunningham £5 for his 
being at y* meeting, and £8 for his wife’s 
speaking there, and sent his warrant to the 
officers of Newport to levy the said fines by 
distress. 
“Upon the receipt of the warrant John 
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Mash, Thomas Burgis, Thomas Mobbs, three 
of the town constables (the fourth utterly 
refusing to join with them whatsoever he 
should suffer), with three overseers of the 
poor, the fourth of them refusing to act in this 
work, and Thomas Main and Richard Potter, 
churchwardens (so called), which Potter was 
one of the worst of the company, and died 
soon after; these came to Henry Cunning- 
ham’s house and violently broke open the 
shop door, and having sacked and carried 
away several sorts of shop goods, they also 
took and carried out of the house a feather 
bed, with all the bedding belonging thereunto. 
Also brass and pewter, and out of the yard 
they took two hogs. All of which together 
were valued to be worth about £28.. The 
oods were carried to the steeple-house, and 
Fept there awhile, but the hogs were sold to a 
sorry fellow, one John Johnson, a bumbailiff, 


for thirty shillings, though judged by one of 


the men that took them to be worth fifty 
shillings. The rest of the goods lay long un- 
sold, the officers being very unwilling to sell 
them, till at length, being much threatened 


by the said Justice Norton, they sold some of 
the goods, and paid the fines, and sent the 
rest of the goods back again, though not 


without spoil and loss.” 
“1684.—Thomas Oliffe, of Aylesbury, in 


the county of Bucks, mealman, having been 
excommunicated for not receiving the Eu- 
charist in the parish church (so called), was 


taken upon a writ de excommunicato capiendo 
from the bishop of the diocese, and was im- 


prisoned in Aylesbury Gaol, where he con- 


tinued a prisoner for a full year and a half, 
untib set at liberty with seventeen others by 
the king’s proclamation pardon.” 

“1684.—William Grimsdale, of Peters 
Chalfont, in the county of Bucks, malster, 
having had two-thirds of his real estate seized 
for the king ever since the year 1676, upon 
the Act made against Popish Recusants, for 
not going te the Steeple-house (though he is 
well known to be a Protestant), and having 
been distrained several times before for four 
nobles a year rent to the king, had a hog 
worth eight-and-twenty shillings taken from 
him by John Batchelor, of Amersham, bailiff, 
for four nobles demanded for that year’s 
rent.” 

“1685.—George Salter, of Hedgerley Dean, 
in the parish of Farnham Royal, in the county 
of Bucks, yeoman, had taken from him, on 
the fifteenth day of the Third Month, by John 
Batchelor, of Amersham, bailiff, of the Hun- 
dred of Burnham, three cows, one bull, and 
six sheep, worth in all twelve pounds and five 
shillings, which the bailiff said was for his 
absence from the church.” 

“ 1693.—Alexander Merrick, of Alisbury, 
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in the county of Bucks, salesman, having 
been presented in the Ecclesiastical Court for 
refusing to pay eighteen pence demanded of 
him towards the repairing of the steeple- 
house in Alisbury, and thereupon excommu- 
nicated, was taken prisoner upon the writ de 
excommunicato capiendo, on the seven-and- 
twentieth day of the Ninth Month, 1693, and 
committed to the County Gaol, in Alisbury, 
where he remained a prisoner till the begin- 
ning of the year 1695, when without his con- 
sent or knowledge one called Sir Thomas 
Lee, of Hartwell, who was one of the bur- 
gesses that served in Parliament for the 
Borough of Alisbury, by paying some money, 
got him discharged.” 

The following is copied from an old manu- 
script which has been kept in the Monthly 
Meeting Book :— 

“1670.—Thomas Zachary, of Beaconsfield, 
in y* County of Bucks, physician, was in- 
formed ag* by two informers (whose names 
were Richard Avis and Ralph Lacy), who 
made oath before one called Sir Thomas 
Clayton, of Giles Chalfont, in the County of 
Bucks, a justice of the peace, that Thomas 
Zachary, and Rebekah, his wife, were at a 
Quakers’ meeting in the barn of William 
Russell, of Giles Chalfont aforesaid, on the 
21st day of August, 1670, and that there was 
at the meeting a person that preached who 
was unknown and fled. The Justice there- 
upon set a fine upon Thomas Zachary of 15s. 
for himself and 10s. for his wife (upon suppo- 
sition y‘ it was their second offence against the 
Conventical Act), and also of 10s. for p* of 
the fine for y* supposed preacher, whereas 
indeed there was no preacher at y* meeting 

* day. 
7 And by Warrant bearing date y* 10th 
day of September, 1670, directed to the offi- 
cers of Beaconsfield, required them to dis- 
trayne the goods of y® s* 'T’. Z. for the-s* fines : 
which being done T. Z. finding himself there- 
by injured, for neither he nor his wife were 
at yt meeting, but were both at London that 
day, did, pursuant to a proviso in y® s* Con- 
venticle Act, appeal from that conviction 
made by thes* Justice to the next Q. Sessions 
of y* Peace, to be holden for y* st County; 
and having his appeal drawn up in form of 
law by an attorney, weut himself to present 
it to the Justice. The Justice findin Toma 
Zachary was likely to escape, and his in- 
formers with himself be deposed, took an 
occasion to quarrell with him for some words 
dropt in discourse between them ; and charg- 
ing him with saying ‘The righteous are 
opprest and the wicked go unpunished,’ re- 
quired security of him for his appearance at 
the next Q. Sessions of y* Peace, and for his 
good behaviour in the meantime: and upon 
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his refusing to give such security committed | giveth his beloved sleep. 
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There in the pres- 


him to the County Gaol at Ailsbury, by mit- | ence of nature’s majesty, all human ambitions 


timus bearing date the 17th day of September, 
1670. Tho’ this was thought to be done w® 
design to deter T. Z. from going on with his 
appeal, yet he being incouraged and assisted 
by friends did prosecute it effectually. And 
at the next Q. Sessions holden at Wiccomb 
on the 6th of October, 1670, did prove by the 
oaths of four substantial citizens that both he 
and. his wife were in London at.y‘ day, from 
morning to night, on which the informer had 
sworn they were at meeting 21 miles from 
London: upon which plain and full evidence 
they were acquitted by the jury. Notwith- 
standing which the fine laid upon T. Z. for 
his own and his wife being at yt meeting was 
detained from him ; and he, through the pre- 
vailing of the s* Justice Clayton with the 
Bench, was continued prisoner, and so re- 
manded to Ailsbury Gaol. At a following 
Q. Sessions y® s* Justice Clayton caused the 
Oath of Allegiance to be tendered him, and 
because for conscience’ sake he could not 
swear, he was continued prisoner a long time 
after.”—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 





“BE STILL.” 
Be still and know that I am God.—Ps. xlvi: 10. 


The life of Jesus shows some of the uses of 
quiet. The records say that he often sought 
retirement. He did not shun contention. He 
knew that he brought a sword, that wherever 
he or his followers should speak the truth 
they would meet opposition and trouble and 
shame. The battle was not to be shunned, 
and he accepted the ordeal. He faced the 
stern duties of the hour. But when the tumult 
of the day was over, he went away to gain 
strength for the next day of conflict. After 
the heat of the city he must feel the cool 
pulses of nature. After the noisy mockeries 
of men he must seek the silences of God. And 
so he went away alone, away from his friends 
with their zealous but ineffectual sympathy 
and counsel—out into the cool evening air 
under the stars and the silent sky—up from 
the valley and away from the habitations of 
men, up among the vines and the olives, or 
further still, into the mountains where the air 
was scented with the fragrant breath of the 
cedar and the fir tree. There he could rest. 

He prayed, the records say, yet not I think 
as the artist commonly represents him—pale, 
fasting and strenuous, piteously imploring 
mercy and strenth, but trustingly and peace- 
fully as he stretched his weary limbs upon the 
wholesome earth in the dry air of the Judean 
night. There he could rest and be still. There 
he could sleep, alone with God. For so he 


seemed poor and pitiful. Human passions 
with their heat and disquiet were soothed to 
rest. Disappointments and crosses, the hatred 
of enemies and the treachery of friends, the 
malice of hypocrites and the violence of the 
wicked, all strife, and loss and shame ranged 
themselyes among the inferior powers—while 
as the tumult of life died away upon the outer 
ear the serener attributes of the universal life 
shone out in the silence and the darkness, and 
all things, from the nourishing earth beneath 
to the deathless stars above, invited the sou) 
to rest and communion with the Eternal Pres- 
ence. In that stillness God could be heard 
and the soul was strengthened. 
That is the highest mood and meaning of 
prayer. It is not petition merely. It is not 
entreaty, not expectation of gifts and favors, 
not desire to change the wise purposes and 
beneficent plans of God, not opposition to the 
eternal laws of our being. These are but the 
lower stages of the ascent towards the eternal. 
They serve but to prepare the way for the 
higher mood which comes when one is con- 
tent to be still.in the Infinite Presence, know- 
ing that there is no solitude where he is not, 
no darkness where he does not see, no vicissi- 
tude where his unclangeableness will not 
suffice for an abiding place. 
—WSelected. 





Wuart 1s UNCHARITABLENESS? Many a 
person who would not like to be called un- 
charitable, does not hesitate to repeat what 
ke knows to be the truth about a neighbor, 
or adellow-citizen, or even a brother church- 
member ; although that truth reflects unpleas- 
antly upon the spirit or the conduct of the 
person thus mentioned, and there was no ne- 
cessity laid upon the speaker to tell of that 
matter, as a duty which could not be avoided. 
If that is not uncharitableness, what is? It is 
no charity to refrain from lying about a person. 
That is common decency. A failure at that 
point would be a crime and a shame. Nor is 
it charity to refrain from repeating to another's 
discredit that which is said to be true, but 
which is not a fact established beyond all 
question. That is ordinary fairness. A 
failure at that point would be gross injustice, 
There is no opportunity for charity with 
regard to another’s good name, or another’s 
true interests, until there is some truth which 
might be mentioned to the injury of that 
person, but which can be left unmentioned 
without sinning through silence. Charity 
“ taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity.” It will not store up unfavorable 
truths about another; nor can it find any 
pleasure in repeating them, Charity “ bearet 
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all things,” or, as the margin in the Revision 
gives it, “covereth all things;” will not let 
them out unless duty demands it. The truly 
charitable person never mentions or repeats 
any thing to the discredit of another, if duty 
will admit of silence on that point. Any 
person who tells a truth which is to another’s 
harm, unless that telling could not be properly 
evaded, is so far uncharitable. 

*“ Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 


Under the sun! . 
—8. S. Times. 


—— 8 


FRIENDSHIP. 


There are some men whom to love is itself 


an education, although they through whom 
that beneficent result comes may be all un- 
conscious of it. Nor can one who has been 
so enriched ever wholly lose that which he 
has gained; friends may be parted by space, 
by time, or may come to look at each other 
through the mist of a mutual misunderstand- 
ing ; but the deepening of the character which 
has come through friendship, the wider know- 
ledge of self and of others, and of God, which 
is the direct result of any unselfish love, can 
never heedlessly be lost or willfully cast 
away. 

Every new and true friendship makes a 
man more than he was before. There is no 
possibility of friendship, without each of the 
friends exercising a moulding influence, upon 
the other, and, so to speak, contributing some- 
thing to the other's being. Hebrew proverbial 
philosophy caught that truth long ago, and 
embodied it in the saying which inspiration 
has immortalized: “Iron sharpeneth iron; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance [the 
entire presentment] of his friend.” And in 
this mutual sharpening and shaping process 
each party is enriched and neither is impover- 
ished ; for the double blessing of giving and 
receiving falls graciously upon both.—S. 8. 
Times. 

WE must get well rid of the foolish fancy 
that things are all going just as wise and 
humane people would like to have them do. 
There is a task before us that will try brains 
and hearts and hands before it is done, we 
may be sure of that. I am almost always 
pained in meetings of Liberals, by two things. 
The first is a hankering for what seems to me 
a spurious religiousness of feeling. The 
second is a systematic avoidance of the really 
serious questions that have to do with the 
religious life. Deep feeling is a thing that 
characterizes people who are deeply in earnest 
about things that are true and things that 
they are trying to accomplish. If Liberals 
have nothing in the way of truth that is 
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peculiar to them, nothing that they believe 


in real, deadly earnest, nothing that they re- 
gard as of vital importance to the well-bein 
of the world, nothing given them to preach, 


and enforce, nothing for which they are ready 
to work and sacrifice, then they may cease 
from the vain effort to find the springs of feel- 
ing and enthusiasm. If we have any such 
things, then, in the name of God and human- 
ity, let us face them and find a real feeling in 
consecration: to a real work. Until we do 
this 
; “Tn vain we tune our formal songs. 
In vain we seek to ris 


e; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies.” 


— W. H. Savage. 
CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Eprrors: Fearing that no one has 
sent to Friends’ Intelligencer an account of our 
Yearly Meeting, I will, at this late date, 
touch upon some points connected with it. 

When Ohio Yearly Meeting was “set off 
from the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore,” in 
1813, it was natural that Friends should fix 
upon the fall of the year as the appropriate 
time for holding it, but the earlier chills of 
the inland climate, and liability to bad roads 
in the hill country surrounding Mt. Pleasant 
when it was established, made an earlier time 
than that of Baltimore, while the perfect 
summer is yet here, more suitable; so that 
the chirp of the cricket, the lively sally of 
the katydid, the earlier twilights and coolness 
of later summer have become to some of 
us indelibly associated with the annual com- 
minglings which abound in so much that is 
precious to be held in memory. 

Taking the mid-day train at Bridgeport, 
opposite Wheeling, W. Va., we quickly whirl 
first north, following the beautiful river, then 
westerly, and are soon welcomed at Salem, 
where the meeting was held this year, and 
have a night of restful quiet, and a few hours 
for social enjoyment before the commence- 
ment of the Yearly Meeting. 

The feeling pervaded that those gathered 
at the public meetings for worship were not 
permitted to go away unfed, but that the 
word handed on each occasion was adapted 
to the hour. Discourses opening spiritual 
truth, and exhorting to faithfulness in the 
fulfillment of practical duties, were given 
during each meeting. Only our friend Ann 
Packer attended with minute, and, having 
during the most of her life been a member 
with us, she was felt to be one of our own 
family. The company of a few others from 
without our limits was also comforting. 

It was to the two or three gathered in the 
true name that the assurance of the heavenly 
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‘Presence in their midst was given, since where 
the many are thus gathered the susceptibility 
to this presence is greater. Especially may 
this be the case where a oneness of experience 
and conviction is evinced among those long 
separated or mingling for the first time together, 
beautifully likened to the kindling from live 
coals, That the circulating of anointed qua- 
lified ones among the separated bodies has 
ever been healthful and stimulating, tending 
to build up, seems evident. The record left 
by those who have gone out in such service 
assures that faithfulness in it has abundantly 
enriched their own lives. 

Nothing out of the usual routine was pre- 
sented during the business sessions. In both 
branches the reading of the epistles received 
was of deep interest. As in the preparation 
of these there needs to be live, experimental 
thought, so in the hearing there must be the 
open ear, ready to appropriate as well as 
apprehend that which meets individual need, 
if the highest end is attained. 

The answers to the queries gave evidence 
that there is still a reaching after that ideal 
condition which must have existed in beau- 
tiful proportions in the thoughts of those 
Es so excellent a code for the church. 

ith a recognition of insufficiency on the 
rigat hand and on the left, there are still 
those diligent in {the attendance of all meet- 
ings, the maintainance of Christian love, and 
a care for the guarded education of the 
young. Freedom from the use of intoxicants 
as reported was indeed satisfactory, and the 
care given [to guard the youth from the use 
of tobacco was encouraging. 

During the open meeting of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Temperance the im- 
pending issue of the prohibitory amendment 
of the Constitution of our State was dwelt 
upon, with earnest desire that enlightened 
judgment might be timely exercised. The 
reports from First-day schools made to the 
association at its annual meeting were of 
usual interest. 

Besides the business ordinarily before the 
Representative Committee, the present phase 
of the humanitarian work was discussed, and 
a judgment reached favoring such associated 
effort as is designed by the Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor, but suggestive of 
some basis by which its workings may be 
more feasible than as now arranged. 

After the closing session of Women’s 
Meeting, one not usually in attendance spoke 
of the evidence of abounding love and unity, 
which satisfies as great numbers and many 
words cannot. 

At the conclusion of business the meetings 
gathered in joint session, under that solemn 

covering which renders the closing hour most 
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impressive, and once more Yearly Meeting is 
of the past. There are partings from those 
whom we may not meet soon again, and from 
those with whom from year to year there is 
harmonious association. If there be trial or 
loss in store, we need not apprehend but trust 
to the renewing of all that has been helpful 
and cheering in the past. 

After leaving Salem we indulge in a few 
days’ loiteririg on the homeward journey, some 
notice of which may be of general interest. 
First, at New Brighton, Pa., noted for its 
beautiful scenery and valuable water power, 
the latter at an early day utilized for mecha- 
nical purposes. Once a flourishing meetin 
was held here, but latterly the Indulge 
Meeting granted has been discontinued, to 
the regret of some who feel the loss of the 
preferred form of worship. At this place 
lives Thornton Walton, now far advanced in 
years. Though the ear has grown heavy and 
the eye is dimmed, the failing steps still love 
to linger under the trees his hands in their 
vigor hopefully tended. 

From Brighton to East Liverpool, on the 
Ohio river, is about an hour’s ride by rail. 
Here are clustered over twenty potteries, 
which in the aggregate are only second to 
those of Trenton, in America. Many years 
ago the discovery of a native clay, well 
adapted for a sort of strong yellow ware, 
gave a start to the industry which has grown 
to such magnitude. A day spent among the 
potteries was full of interest. The ordinary 
iron-stone china compares favorably with 
that produced elsewhere. Much of it is 
light in weight, good in form, and success- 
fully glazed. Many decorators are employed 
turning off work of various merit. Large 
quantities of painted decoration is produced, 
much of which is really neat and pretty. 
Some efforts approaching china in weight 
and quality are exquisitely finished, espe- 
cially a tea set which was awarded the gold 
medal at the Centennial. A number of beau- 
tiful vases and plaques are on exhibition at 
one establishment, on which underglaze deco- 
ration has been successful, especially in rich 
blue tints. But the real business is in some- 
thing that will reach a ready market, as is 
evidently the case with immense quantities of 
things not attractive to the eyes of the visit- 
ors. However, we found much to admire, 
especially in the toilet sets, on which the ar- 
tistic skill seemed largely expended. Rich, 
= coloring and graceful forms were abun- 

ant. 

Passing through the great broad buildings 
the query arises, where can this immense 
quantity of ware go? It.would seem that 
the food of a nation might be served on it. 
Each firm vies with its neighbor in new and 
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‘able. Nothing was learned to indicate that 
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increasingly attractive forms. The varying ! efficacy of the inward light in directing min- 
use to which pottery can be applied is an | isters and elders aright in their different mis- 
added surprise. sions; also much excellent advice to both. 

Except for the yellow and Rockingham | On Seventh-day the regular Meeting gathered 
wares, which are now brought to great per-| at the appointed time. It was fully as large 
fection in many articles for domestic use, the | as usual, and was held in attention by several 
material is all brought from a distance, and | speakers, whose earnestness was evidence of 
it would seem natural that the industry | their own belief in the sentiments uttered, 
would not be confined to this locality. Within | and forcing conviction of the truth upon 
a few years it has spread to towns atj dif-| their hearers. In the second meeting all the 
ferent points along the Ohio. queries were read, and the answers showed as 

We are now'in the region of the interest- | favorable a condition as that of last year, and 
ing gas wells, which pour out such quantities | in some respects an improvement, which was 
of gas that the night is illuminated for many | encouraging, though most of the answers re- 
miles by its flames. At East Liverpool it is | ferred to the smallness of the week day meet- 
utilized for heating purposes successfully. | ings. The Minutes from the previous Quarter 
Pottery in close imitation of stove wood is| brought up the report from a Committee rela- 
thrown carelessly in a grate. The gas, turned | tive to the establishment of an Executive 
on and lighted, blazes around and over this | Meeting at Old Blue River, in Fifth month last, 
with a cheerful, pleasing effect; we saw it on | making now four Monthly and two Executive 
a bright, cool morning, when the red glow | Meetings subordinate to this. 
suggested genuine comfort. Butashamisa| In Second month last a Committee was ap- 
sham forever, and a make-believe wood, | pointed to consider the propriety of visiting 
which is never consumed, must soon lose its| the families of Friends and others, as way 
charm. In good time, doubtless, taste will | might open; or to correspond with them, in 
demand, if gas proves to be a satisfactory | their different localities, and if the Committee 
heating agent, a gas-burner which shall be | thought best to do so, to name at this Quarter 
not only beautiful, but a pretence of noth- | friends to constitute said Committee. The 
ing but what it is. By introducing air and | subject was considered at this time in joint 
gas together the combustion is so thorough | session, by reading the report of the Com- 
that no unpleasant odor or smoke is notice- | mittee which was in favor of the movement. 

A Committee was appointed and encour- 
aged to faithfulness to any opening in the 
truth that might be presented. The Com- 
mittee was composed of members from every 
subordinate meeting. and it is hoped that 
good will result, from a friendly intercourse 
among scattered and isolated ones, and not 
only those, but others who, though enjoying 
advantages which many do not, at times feel 
the need of sympathy and the expression of 
interest, to encourage them in the way of 
well-doing. 

On First-day the house was well filled, 
many who were not members being in attend- 
ance; and though the meeting held very long, 
it was quiet and orderly, the audience seeming 
to be interested in the sermons. A pleasing 
little incident connected with this morning’s 
meeting was the entrance, by himself, of a 
bright little boy of_six years of age, who, 
with dancing eyes, walked up the aisle to the 
upper gallery and quietly seated himself, 
pressing close to the side of one of the minis- 
ters, who afterwards said he did not know 
when any little thing had touched him more 
deeply. The child’s act was evidence of the 
cementing influence of a love which draws 
and binds the old and young together, which if 
often felt and manifested, would do much to re 
move prejudice and establish confidence be- 
tween the fathers and the children of the 

































the use of it has any vitiating effect on the 
atmosphere. 

Parting from the friend whose warm hos- 
pitality had made the stay doubly pleasant, 
a few hours’ ride ended the journey. Never 
had river scenery presented in more satisfy- 
ing light. The blue silvered water, in placid 
flow, gave no hint of devastating flood or 
hidden disaster. Sometimes the wooded hills 
came close to the water edge. At others the 
broad alluvial bottoms were dotted with 
home, orchard, grain and meadow, as in and 
around we followed the windings of the 
stream, and watched the varying effects of 
light and shade. M. J. G. 

Ninth month 14th, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting, which in 
this month is held at Benjaminville, Ill, con- 
vened, as usual, on the 8th of Ninth mo., and 
was made more than commonly pleasant and 
interesting by the presence of members from 
all the Monthly and Executive Meetings con- 
stituting it except one, which only sent re- 
ports. An aged minister from Iowa Quarter 
of this Yearly Meeting, was also with us, 
very acceptably. The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was well attended, and there was 
much vocal exercise, all witnessing to the 
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church, and promote a growth of that which 
is good, in both older and younger. In the 
afternoon an appointed meeting was held at 
the meeting house, by request of one of the 
py yf Friends, aud in the evening another 
at the house of a friend; on Second-day even- 
ing, a meeting at another Friend’s house, and 
on Third-day evening, one at the Meeting- 
house of the “ Christians,” at the little village 
of Holder,a mile and a half from Benjamin- 
ville. These were all largely attended and 
quite satisfactory. On Fifth-day evening a 
meeting was appointed to be held at a Friend’s 
house in Bloomington. Our friends from a 
distance came to attend the approaching 
Yearly Meeting, as well as the Quarterly, and 
remained here most of the intervening days, 
mingling with us socially and religiously, giv- 
ing opportunity for more intimate acquaint- 
ance, and strengthening the unity of spirit. 
On Sixth-day evening preceding the Quarter 
the First-day School Quarterly Conference 
held its session. Some essays and some sub- 
jects of discussion relating to F. D. 8. work, 
and some select readings made the evening pass 
pleasantly. On Sixth-day morning, the 14th, 
most of the Friends who anticipated attending 
the Yearly Meeting took the cars for Lostant, 
and thus ended a very pleasant week of social 
and religious commingling, of which, I trust, 
we can all say, “it was good for us to be 


there.” E. H. Coate. 
HOo.LpDeER, Illinois. 
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ResuMPTION.—The resumption of the 
many activities, essential to our complicated 
system of life, social and political, in the 
autumn, makes this a season of great 
thoughtfulness to thoughtful people. 

In the midst of the summer’s heat good 
work has been permitted to lie dormant for a 
time, and the workers have sought refresh- 
ment according to their gifts and their needs. 

We may entertain a reasonable hope that 
better means and wiser discrimination may 
prevail in our various undertakings than 
have hitherto been attained, since every year 
adds to the stock of the experience and 
knowledge of civilized man. The opening of 
the schools calls home parents from seaside 
and mountain resort, and the great and all- 
important work of the teacher and the taught 
is resumed once more. Here, it is worthy of 
consideration that this work of the education 





of the youth is strictly mutual. The teacher’s 
service is in vain without responsive effort on 
the part of the instructed, and without the 
co-operation of parents, the best results can- 
not be obtained. 

The methods of natural development, care- 
fully observed and noted from time to time, 
are the wise instructors’ chart of directions ; 
and that teaching is the most useful and effect- 
ive which best accords with clearly ascer- 
tained natural law. Such teaching is also 
that which is most pleasing to youth. 

The care of homes and the duties of social 
life must claim a portion of the energies of 
all those who love their fellow-creatures. 
Intelligent beings, living in constant inter- 
course, are, consciously or unconsciously, pro- 
mulgating truth or error—are blessing or 
banning others—are, in fact, preachers either 
of Christ or of antichrist. A vast amount of 
human power is expended in conversation 
alone, and this power is a means either of great 
good or of correspondingly great evil. Conver- 
sation is a source of one of our highest plea- 
sures, and it is a means of instruction second 
to none other. 
to the inexperienced, and the young some- 
what of this excellent social influence, and 
this boon can only be conferred by earnest 
conversation, in which there is responsive sym- 
pathy. In the Society of Friends the sense 
of a close brotherhood among the members 
ought to furnish just the essentials for the due 
culture of the best social influences. Those 
who are so situated as to be able effectively to 
extend this quiet power of sympathetic con- 
versation for the extension of right and genial 
sentiment and just principle, are doing a good 
work in a peculiarly acceptable way. 

Our social religious worship seems pecu- 
liarly precious at this season of autumn re- 
union. If we come together with one accord 
at the appointed time and place, each bring- 
ing somewhat of earnestness and of holy pur- 
pose, and each seeking for the best gifts, there 
will be no want of life and no want of spirit- 
ual refreshment at our meetings, nor of that 
growth in power and usefulness so much 
desired. 

Humanitarian effort will not relax during 
the coming winter. We know no reason t 


The mature and wise owe | 
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expect any considerable increase of the sins 
or woes which induce poverty or crime in the 
near future; but the spirit of helpfulness is 
widely kindled, and so many noble minds 
and hearts are alive with compassionate zeal, 
that we may well believe that during the sea- 
son of cold and gloom which is ere long to be 
expected, there will be as much of positive 
action and more of wisdom than ever before. 

At any rate since we desire the best things, 
we will strive to anticipate them, following 
the counsels of a sage, who calls upon men 
not to cultivate the spirit of the cynic and 
the prophet of evil: “ Don’t bewail and be- 
moan. Omit the negative propositions. Nerve 
us with incessant affirmatives. Don’t waste 
yourself in rejection, nor bark against the 
bad, but chant the beauty of the good.” 





MARRIED. 


BAYNES — LUKENS. — On Third-day, 
Ninth month 18th, 1883, under the care of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, of which the 

arties are members, at the residence of the 

ride, in Plymouth township, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Thomas P. Baynes and Mary C. 
Lukens. 


LIPPINCOTT — BASSETT.—On Ninth 
month llth, 1883, under the care of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, William Henry 
Ty pert son of William F. and Elizabeth 
D. Lippincott, of Woodstown, to Anna Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John T. and Susan M. Bas- 
sett, of Salem, N. J. 





* DIED. 


HORNE.—On Ninth month 22d, 1883, at 
the residence of her son Isaac, at Glen Olden, 
Delaware county, Pa., Edith Horne, in her 
94th year. 


MOORE.—On Seventh month 26th, 1883, at 
his residence, near Camden, Ind., John P. 
Moore, in his 54th year. 

He was an Elder of Camden Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ind., where he will long be remembered 
as a devoted Christian. 


. STABLER.—On Ninth month 4th, 1883, at 
his residence, Sandy Spring, Montgomery 
county, Md., Edward Stabler, aged 89 years; 
a member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 





SELF-DISTRUST is the cause of most of our 
failures. In the assurance of strength there 
is strength ; and they are ‘the weakest, how- 
ever strong, who have no faith in themselves 
or their powers.—Boree 





THE thing which must be must be for the best: 
God helps us to do our duty and not shrink, 
And trust his mercy humbly for the rest. 

— Owen Meredith. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY THE “GLIMMERGLASS ”—xX. 


“O haunted lake, from out whose silver fountains 
The mighty Susquehanna takes its rise! 
O haunted lake, among the pine-clad mountains, 
Forever smiling upward to the skies! 


“Thrice blest art thou in every curling wavelet, 

In every floating water-lily sweet— 

From the old Lion at thy northern bound’ry 

To fair Mount Vision sleeping at thy feet.” 

In these splendid autumn days it is indeed 
a blessed privilege to loiter by the Otsego and 
listen to the voices of the pines and beeches 
that cast their shadows far out over the calm 
waters—to dream of the legendary past when 
the Mohicans held dominion over these for- 
est-clad mountains and glimmering waters, 
and lit their council fires amid the pines that 
have so long outlived their dusky lords. 

The surface of the water is very smooth in 
calm weather, and to ply the oar is more of 
a gentle recreation here than in any other 
place which I have tried. Rowboats of 
every kind are at hand for our use if we wish. 
There is the light cedar canoe which has all 
the qualities requisite for swiftness and easy 
handling, but we prefer the broader, safer 
boat, which is surer if not so swift. It is the 
morning hour, and the mountains on the east- 
ern shore are casting their shadows over the 
water. We will enter the tempting-looking 
outlet, and make our first voyage on the 
shadowy Susquehanna which here enters on 
her long and romantic journey toward the 
Southern bay. The waters are so pure and 
transparent that we might imagine the depth 
very slight. But suddenly the appearance 
changes—the stream widens, and we cease to 
see the graceful water-plants waving their 
long fronds in obedience to the impulse of the 
current. We are rowing over a deep pool of 
dark, solemn-looking water over which the 
overarching trees cast a shadow even more 
sombre. Our friend, who knows the secrets 
of the place, tells us that this has been fath- 
omed and found to be about fifty feet in 
depth. As we row on,the water becomes 
shallow again, and again the bottom of the 
river is, visible-a few feet below us. Passing 
on, we are delighted with the pure grassy 
banks, the stately trees, and the flowery bor- 


‘ders of the infant river, which thus descends 


so tranquilly from its mountain springs. Af- 
fluent homes look down on the pure stream, 
and the glancing waters bear gently away all 
that might offend the senses and all that 
would taint the purity of the air. It is ja 
place of enchantment and our boat is a tran- 
quil resting-place beneath the green arches 
of the boughs. But at a little distance the 
waters are restrained or conserved by a dam, 
and the navigation is blocked. The river 
must work for man, grind his wheat, saw the 
timber, and turn the wheels of woolen mills, 
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before it goes onward down the green valleys | neer Judge. Like her father, she was benev- 


to wander among islets and to broaden out 
into lakes and marshes between the moun- 
tains in its gentle progress oceanward. 

Returning into the lake, we row up the 
eastern shore to a landing from which a flight 
of steps leads up the grassy, shadowy slope 
to Lake Wood Cemetery, where the people 
of Cooperstown have arranged a City of the 
Silent upon the slopes of Mount Vision, 
where the forest glories will forever deck the 
tombs of the beloved dead of the hamlet, 
and where majestit pine trees will sing their 
requiems. I am not in sympathy with osten- 
tation in the burial places of the mortal re- 
mains of human existence. But such a situ- 
ation as this has so many charms for the liv- 
ing, and is so substantially improved into a 
park, with the graves sequestered by‘forest and 
mountain shadows, that there is nothing of 
ostentation to disturb the quiet meditations 
of those who have laid away here the deserted 
habitations of immortal spirits. 

In the very centre of the cemetery rises 
the memorial column which is raised in honor 
of James Fenimore Cooper. An associa- 
tion of his literary friends was formed in 
New York in 1852, and a suitable sum was 
secured for the erection of a monument to 
the author. Washington, New York, and 
Mount Vision, were rivals for the honor of 
the memorial, but its erection was secured for 
this spot upon the lovely shore of the love- 
liest of lakes, 

The monument is of white Italian marble, 
resting on a granite base six feet square. 
The shaft, including the base, die and cap, is 
about 25 feet in height, and is surmounted 
by a richly carved Corinthian capital. The 
four sides of the pillar are finely sculptured 
in bold relief; the front bears the name of 
Fenimore Cooper surrounded by a wreath of 
oak and palm; the north, with appropriate 
naval devices; the south, with Indian em- 
blems ; the east, with literary reminders— 
books and manuscript, with student’s lamp 
and an inkstand, the pen from which has 
just been seized and borne aloft by an eagle. 
On its capital stands the statuette of the ideal 
hero of his stories of wild border life. The 
Pathfinder of the French and Indian wars of 
Colonial times, the Deerslayer of the close of 
the eighteenth and the earlier days of the 
nineteenth century, and the Leatherstocking 
of later days—Natty Bumppo. 

Nearly opposite Mount Vision, on the 
southwest side of the lake, rises another sym- 
metrical mountain bearing on its rounded 
summit a magnificent crown of stately pines. 
It bears the name of Hannah’s hill, and was 
so named in honor or in remembrance of 
Hannah Cooper, eldest daughter of the pio- 


olent and energetic, and her mental and spir- 
itual endowments were of a high order. She 
cared for the poor and afflicted, and for the 
prisoners confined in the gaol, often going on 
horseback to minister to such as were in 
need, carrying packages with her. On one 
occasion her horse was frightened, and threw 
her against the root of a tree with such force 
as to fracture her skull and kill her. The 
sorrow of the people and their affectionate 
remembrance of her are said to have led to the 
naming of this guardian height of Coopers- 
town for her. 

A pleasant morning is dedicated to a visit 
to this height. We stroll up what is called 
the glen or ravine behind the mountain, pass 
a house of entertainment where there are 
“Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths” promised, 
cross an orchard slope, and enter a grand 
melodious old forest of white pines. A path- 
way leads across it, and amid the cathedral 
shades we pass gn and on till the forest opens, 
and from the brow of the mountain we look 
down delighted upon the splendors of the 
Glimmerglass at midday. The Natty Bump- 
po was speeding homeward to her dock, plow- 
ing the serene waters into billows, white sails 
were courting the breezes, the fisher plied his 
art from the light canoe, the environing hills 
lay bathed in noonday sunshine, and we, from 
our sheltered height, could rest at leisure and 
enjoy the rare and tranquil scene over which 
so many have found delight. As often be- 
fore, I wished to share the pleasure of this 
hour with dear friends who are held by their 
duties to the stern routine of daily life in the 
workday world. A long morning stroll 
through the woodland enchanted, a slight 
weariness, a comfortable rest in the doorway 
of the sanctuary of the forest, and a view of 
a scene of remarkable beauty, such as a 
painter could scarcely exaggerate, are the 
conditions of almost as much joy in natural 
scenery as I can conceive. 

It seems to be a law in the formation of 
mountains that on one side the rise is gradual 
and easy, and on the other nearly precipi- 
tous. We have ascended by insensible de- 
grees and are now looking down a steep 
which does not seem to end with the lake sur- 
face but to reach to a nether firmament of 
blue as distant as that which arches above us. 
The pines occupy the vantage ground of the 
mountain summits, but the maples and 
beeches stand upon the middle ground, while 
on the brink of the waters the elegant elm 
sends out its delicately depending branches 
to reflect themselves in the mirror of the 
lake. We have had frosts, and autumn is 
at hand. The maples already have com- 
menced to assume their superb tints of gold 
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and jasper, and bright leaves are falling upon 
the bosom of the lake. Every tree has its 
hue peculiar to itself, maintaining a decided 
individuality in the midst of a wonderful 
harmony, thus meeting a requirement of the 
aesthetic sense. 

At our feet lies Cooperstown upon its level 
site of alluvium between the hills. Its elms 
and maples have embowered it so completely 
that we cannot, even from this near distance, 
distinguish the streets or even the buildings. 
The exit of the Susquehanna is indicated 
only by a notch in the foliage. It is said 
that in the days of old the site of the town 
was the Indians’ favorite council ground, and 
that the spot was considered especially fa- 
vored by the Great Spirit. Game abounded 
on the hills and the waters swarmed with fish 
of delicious sorts, and it is said that a rock 
which stood at the head of the river was an 
especially sacred place. Had its sacredness 
anything to do with the coming into the lake 
in thé springtime of a swarm of delicious 
shad, which came like a gift from the Great 
Spirit, and returned to the ocean in the au- 
tumn? Salt-water herring also came up in 
abundance. It is stated, on good authority, 
that this coming of the herring in the spring 
once saved an early settlement from starva- 
tion. Such visitations of ocean fish of course 
ceased when the ‘river was vexed with dams 
and mills, but many excellent kinds are na- 
tive to the deep pure waters of this lake, and 
reward the skill of the fisher. Looking down 
into pure depths of Otsego we can see that 
the waters are alive with tiny fish of varying 
sizes, and dipping into the lake a framework 
with a network of cords stretched over the 
bottom, a plentiful supply of minnows for 
bait is at all times to be had. 

The mountains on each side of the lake are 
of that portion of the Middle Devonian for- 
mations called the Hamilton, from the town 
of Hamilton, Madison county, N. Y., which 
contains no other rock, and where its charac- 
teristic fossils are in abundance. It has fine 
agricultural qualities, having an abundant 

. proportion of limestone. This is the rock-in 
which most of the smaller New York lakes 
have been excavated, and the characteristic 
fossils were found along the brow of the 
mountains by the early’ pioneers. This was 
evidence to them that the waves of the ocean 
once rolled over the rock waves of Otsego, 
and left imbedded in the strata the animal 
forms which once enjoyed marine life upon 
this highland. It was the Age of Fishes 
when these rocks were slowly forming under 
the tumultuous waters and, as the tribes of 
the ocean sank wearied with life’s struggles 
and found a bed in the slime of the deeps, 
they became part and parcel of the great 


“ manuscript of God” from which the much 
maligned scientific inquirer of to-day is read- 
ing the veritable history of the creation. 

At our feet we observe a pathway among 
the bushes which leads aaa down to the 
valley, and we venture into it very carefully, 
holding on by the strong twigs which extend 
friendly hands to us, and in five minutes we 
accomplished a descent from the spot to 
which it took us an hour to walk. 

The other easy ascents, the drives, and the 
strolls in this region give endless variations 
of the prospect. Every height gained re- 
veals, not a new panorama but, the same 
perfect picture in a new aspect. From @ 
highway which leads to an obscure mountain 
lake to the southwest (Goey’s Pond), we get 
a charming distant view of Otsego in its en- 
tire length, and can trace the young Susque- 
hanna in its intricate meanderings through 
its green flowery meadows for many miles. 
There are excellent roads in every direction, 
winding among the hills and following water 
courses. The country is fairylike in its beau- 


ty, and the earth is bringing forth abundant- 


ly. There seems to be no poverty, and there 
is probably very little idleness. Certainly, 
at this season, when the hop-growers are 
straining every nerve to gather their crop 
before the September storms shall waste or 
depreciate it, no one can be without employ- 
ment who is willing to do work which looks 
attractive as labor can. Those who are now 


‘engaged in the Otsego hop-yards are said to 


range in the social scale all the way from 
college professors and theological students to 
the veritable tramp. 

The hop-kilns are busy now drying the 
hops and bleaching them with sulphur, pre- 
paratory to packing them in bales for their 
exportation. Everything is scientific, or 
should be, and there is constant need of in- 
telligent supervision at every stage of the 
process of hop production. The season is 
none too long for this crop. Already there 
have been severa! severe frosts, and the chill 
continuous rains of autumn are dreaded. The 
corn-fields are deadened, and the fair flowers 
of the autumn are smitten unto death. 
There will, we know, be many calm serene 
days yet, and the year will end in beauty in- 
describable. But we deem it well to retire to 
the common world again, and resume com- 
mon life once more. 

Farewell to Cooperstown! This is a rare 
place, and worthy of many a pilgrimage. 
We find visitors returning summer after 
summer, and never wearying in their praises 
of the pure high air, the placid waters, the 

ine-clad mountains, and the serene heights. 
ere is rest for tired hearts and here is spir- 
itual refreshment for those who are in har- 
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mony with the blessed influences of nature. 
“These enchantments,” says Emerson, “ are 
medicinal, they sober and heal us.” 

As we stood for the last time in the little 
pavilion on Prospect Point and took a gene- 
ral survey of the lake, the mountains, and 
the town, we were conscious of a kind of 
sorrow that the summer is over, and we are 
nearly done with this tranquil out-door life 
which has here been enjoyed to the full. 


“We dwell amid the city, 
And hear the flow of souls in act and speech, 
For —- or trade, for merry-make or folly. 
We hear the confluence and sum of eaeh, 
And that is melancholy! 
Thy voice is a complaint, O crowded city, 
The blue sky covering thee like God’s great pity.” 


Cooperstown, N. Y., Ninth mo, 12th, 1883.8. R. 


Ne 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


The requisite persistent agitation of the 
‘Temperance reform subject, presents to many 
a discouraging aspect, since it is found to re- 
quire so much labor and time to prepare the 
public mind to discard a custom that has long 
and extensively prevailed, and which has be- 
come intimately linked with our social and 
governmental fabric. And, although the use 
‘made of intoxicating beverages is well-known 
to be a prolific source of degradation, poverty, 
and crime, greatly detracting from the pros- 
perity of the State, yet such is the incon- 
sistency of existing Jegis/ation that for a pit- 
tance of blood-stained revenue, Pennsyl- 
vania and other states still continue to license 
this blighting traffic, while well known as the 
productive agent of about three-fourths of 
the pauperism and crime that swell the bur- 
dens of their citizens. 

To bring about a radical change, demanded 
by suffering humanity, by casting off this 
blighting evil, has enlisted much earnest 
effort, directed to the more general education 
of the community as to the value and neces- 
sity of adopting the principle of total absti- 
nence from the use of alcoholic beverages. 

The hope has been entertained that, ere 
long, a majority will thus be prepared for 
united action in demanding the legal prohi- 
bition of the traffic. And while the agitation 
and labors, chiefly of the moral suasion cast, put 
forth in time past have produced good results, 
and afford at this period, in several of our 
sister States an encouraging outlook for the 
advancement of the total abstinence reform, 
we think it will prove an aid to general pro- 
gress for Friends to bestow especial care upon 
the educational province of this reform move- 
ment. To put away temptation practically, 
awaits the action of well-trained minds, in the 
near future; and in this province of labor we 
think can most be accomplished. 

. Soon the youth around us must assume our 











responsibilities ; and it is vitally important to 
their safety and well-being that the scientific 
principles and foundation truths, which require 
total abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages shall be treated as a portion of in- 
struction in all schools. 

Independent of temperance reform, is it 
not true that physiology and hygiene are too 
seldom treated as an. important portion of 
educational instruction ? 

We trust it will be generally admitted that 
in all grades of‘schools (so far as consistently 
practicable) instruction in the principles of 
health and laws of our being Divinely insti- 
tuted should have due place in the education 
of all, being that knowledge in constant de- 
mand at the outset in life, upon the observ- 
ance of which true morality is promoted and 
health and happiness attained. 

In the present condition of this-reform we 
are led to believe that Friends engaged in the 
promotion of this good cause wherever located, 
will do well to direct attention not merély to 
their own, but to the authorities in control of 
the public schools. Good will be done by 
fostering the sentiment that the school authori- 
ties will perform a beneficial service by aiding 
and encouraging the teachers in giving special 
place and attention to instruction in the 
foundation principles, the scientific truths on 
which the avoidance of alcoholic beverages is 
imperatively demanded. 

And in furtherance of such instruction, to 
solicit those in control of Normal institutions 
to require pupils aiming to become teachers 
to prepare, by a proper course of study, for a 
thorough examination in the science of physi- 
ology and hygiene in relation especially to 
the requirement to avoid the use of alcoholic 
beverages; and that such qualification be 
held essential to all aspiring to the high duty 
of school teacher. J. H. J. 

Ninth month 20th, 1883. 





FOREST WEALTH OF MEXICO. 


The untold treasures of gold and silver in 
the mines of Mexico have dazzled the eyes of 
adventurers for centuries, so that the world | 
has been practically blind to the marvellous 
forest wealth of that country. Of late years, 
however, the increased demand for beautiful 
cabinet material has made it profitable to ex- 
port some of the fine-grain woods which 
flourish there, and the waning lumber supply 
of this country has called attention to the 
value of Mexican timber trees. Our sister 
republic is to befcongratulated on the fact that 
its Central Government has awakened to an 
appreciation of its wealth in this particular. 
The first practical step in what promises to be 
a comprehensive forest policy has just been 
taken by the Government in contracting for 
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the planting of two million trees in the famous 
Valley of Mexico, which was stripped long 
ago of its forests. These trees are to be planted 
in four years, at the rate of 500,000 per 
annum, and the young of each variety —ash, 
eucalyptus, acacias, ligustrum japonicum, and 
the rest—are to be maintained for two years 
by the contractor before he is paid for the 
planting. It is not probable that the Gov- 
ernment is very far in advance of public sen- 
timent in so important a matter, and no doubt 
private planters will keep abreast of the na- 
tional authorities in the enterprise. ‘The 
scheme announced includes the translation of 
standard treatises on sylvi-culture and the 
education of certain graduates of the school 
of agriculture in the science of forestry. 

It is not to be presumed that a nation will 
deliberately set about the planting of trees 
and allow its wealth of standing timber to be 
recklessly squandered. Lying, as Mexico 
does, in both the temperate and torrid zones, 
with a copious rainfall, a great variety of 
arborescent growth is insured. But in addi- 
tion to this, its varied surface, with high table 
lands and lofty mountain ranges, offers a still 
greater variety of climatic conditions. Oaks 
and pines, and even alpine plants, flourish on 
the flanks of the mountains, while trees which 
furnish the dyes and gums and fruits of the 
tropics are found at their base. Over one 
hundred species of trees whose wood is of 
economical value are known to be indigenous, 
while trees which grow anywhere in the world 
could probably be acclimated in some part of 
the Republic. We know little here of the 
most valuable Mexican cabinet woods, but 
they show a tone and texture superior to the 
finest products of the East, and have been 
introduced in many of the newer buildings of 
California with striking effect. If the step 
just taken by the Federal Government is the 
beginning of a comprehensive system of forest 
management which looks to the preservation 
of a constant supply of these choice forest 
products, the civilized world will reap a sub- 
stantial advantage and an unfailing source of 
national wealth will be established. 

The fact that so little is known of the pro- 
ducts of Mexican forests even at home ought 
to point out to the authorities the necessity of 
making a thorough appraisement of their re- 
sources. Notwithstanding the immense min- 
eral wealth of Mexico no adequate geological 
survey of the country has ever been made. 
Such a survey, which would include a careful 
examination of the soils and forests, as well 
as of the mines and quarries of the country, 
giving a correct estimate of the natural wealth 
of the Republic, would prove an immediately 
profitable investment. Without doubt many 
new fields of industry would be dicovered by 
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skilled scientific research, and, what is per- 
haps still more important, an authoritative 
statement of the value and variety of the 
country’s products would stimulate immigra- 
tion and enterprise. Capital seeks investment. 
in fields which are thoroughly and accurately 
known. 
undertaken by several of our own States, and 
an investigation of the quality and quantity 
of forest products like that just completed by 
our present Census Bureau, would give the 
world what it has never yet possessed—an 
accurate idea of the commercial possibilities 


of Mexico.—N. Y. Tribune. 


A survey like that which has been 





REGRET. 
Oh, that word regret! 


There have been nights and morns when we 


have sighed, 


‘‘ Let us alone, Regret! We are content 


To throw thee all our past, so thou wilt sleep 
For aye.” 
It hath not learned to cry itself to sleep, 
But ’plaineth on the bed that it is hard. 


We did amiss when we did wish it gone 
And over: sorrows humanize our race; 


But it is patient, and it wakes ; 


Tears are the showers that fertilize the world ; 
And memory of things precious keepeth 


warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 


They are poor 

That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten; they most poor 
Of all who lose and wish they might forget. 
For life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most 

sweet ¥ 
Where there are sombre colors. It is true 
That ~ ne wept. But oh, this thread of 

0. —_— 

We would not have it tarnish. Let us turn 
Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall 

know 
That memory is possession. 


When I remember something which I had, 
But which is gone, and I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad, 
Even in cowslip-time, when hedges sprout ; 
It makes me sigh to think on it, but yet 
My days will not be better days should I 
forget. 


When I remember something promised me, 

But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see 

In countries tht accord with mortal vow,— 
When I remember this I mourn, but yet 
My happier days are not the days when I 

forget. 
JEAN INGELOW. 





EVERY wish 
Is like a prayer—with God. 
. —E. B. Browning. 


UNCERTAIN ways unsafest are. 
And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 
—Denham. 
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THE HEAVENLY PRESENCE. 


What matter by what name 

We call thee ?—still art Thou the same, 

God call we Thee or Good,—still through the 

strife 

Unchangeable alone, of all our changeful life, 

With awe-struck souls we seek Thee; weadore 

Thy greatness ever more and more, 

We turn to Thee with worship, till at last, 

Our journey well nigh past, 

When now our day of Life draws to its end, 

Looking with less of awe and more of love, 

To Thy high throne above, 

We see no dazzling brightness as of old, 

No kingly splendors cold 

But the sweet Presence of a heavenly Friend. 
—Poems of Lewis Morris. 





TRAVELING MANNERS. 


Few are the travelers to whom a word of 
suggestion in regard to thoughtfulness for 
others is superfluous. The wisest and the 
calmest are apt to think only of the prover- 
bially selfish “ Number One,” when caught in 
the hurry and the crowd of a railway depot. 
Yet there are not many places where a little 
unselfish consideration goes farther than in 
traveling. If the seniors of a party are of a 
monopolizing spirit, the young ones are sure 

‘to .be grasping and greedy. The difference 
between well-bred and ill-bred people is less 
conspicuous in a drawing-room thap on a 
railroad train. 

There are two ways of behaving when on 
a journey, whether long or short,—one in 
accordance with the Golden Rule and the 
other in opposition to it. The loyal subjects 
of this ideal rule walk decently and in order 
to the train. There is no pushing and 
crowding for first places and shady sides. 
If by chance they are among the early 
comers, and the cool shade of the cars falls 
by natural right to them, they take possession 
of such seats with the delight that a benevolent 
person accepts a windfall of an inheritance, 
rejoicing in the ability and privilege of giving. 

e who secures the shady side is glad that it 
will now be his privilege to resign it to the 
first weary woman, aged man, or mother with 
a baby that arrives too late for such a luxury. 
The Golden Rulers, if compelled to take the 
sunny side, do it, cheerfully, knowing that 
some one must sit there, and that the exercise 
of self denial is good for old and young. If 
the journey is to be short, the sun will not 
hurt them ; and, if it is to be all day, they 
will be rewarded by shade in the afternoon ! 
The Golden-Rule papa, if he be addicted to 
tobacco (for, alas! some even of the best 
Golden Rulers have this weakness,) will have 
smoked his cigar in the solitude and quiet of 
his own home, and will not therefore deny him- 
self the society of his wife for the sake of 

riding in that vile den whose outside label 
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warns off all tidy persons,—*‘ Smoking car.” 
If he wishes to open windows, he will first 
inquire as to the desirability of it on the part 
of his neighbors. Ifthe cinders fly, he will 
take from his shawl-strap two or three patent 
cinder-fenders, or, failing those, a handfull of 
shingles, which he will deftly fit into his own 
and his neighbors’ windows, so that fresh air 
may be admitted witheut endangering one’s 
eyes by showers of cinders. 

The omnipresent and omniprovisioned 
train-boy does not think much of the Golden 
Ruler. His peanuts, prize candies, half-ripe 
and twice-high bananas, green apples, and 
pop-corn are ignored. Mrs. Golden Ruler has 
provided a proper luncheon, which is eaten at 
the proper time, decently and in order, with 
bibs and napkins, following by damp sponges 
and towels. Her children are not allowed 
to eat at all hours like sheep grazing upon a 
paddock. Neither does she entice other peo- 
ple’s children to break laws of health and 
manners by offering at all times and seasons 
a “cookey ” to the “nice little girl” who sits 
in front of her, and whose mamma has never 
allowed her to taste a cookey in her life. 

This Golden-Rule family speak in such 
subdued and pleasant voices that an Eng- 
lishman, were he present, would vow they 
couldn’t be Americans. But they are not too 
reserved to give a pleasant smile and a cordial 
word to their fellow traveling companions, if 
occasion requires; and they always try to be 
accurate in what they say. There is a great 
difference in people in this respect. Some 
give emphatic opinions without any authority 
behind them. Others carefully avoid ex- 
pressing an opinion, unless they know. A 
mother was once traveling with her little one. 
Unforeseen ‘delay made them late in reaching 
the breakfast-halt. The little one was hungry. 
The cars stopped at a way station. Would 
there be time to get a glass of milk for the 
baby? Several of the passengers sitting near 
heard the question, and with deep regret 
assured her it was quite impossible, although 
they took no pains to ascertain. A Golden 
Ruler among them—a complete stranger, but 
who afterward proved to be a Harvard pro- 
fessor—quietly left the car, spoke ten words 
to the conductor, and in a moment later re- 
turned with a brimming glass of delicious 
milk, and the words, “ Pray accept the glass 
also,” and the train movedon. The assurance 
from the conductor that there was time enough 
saved the baby four hungry hours; and, 
doubtless, the grateful mother still preserves 
the ten-cent tumbler as a memorial of the 
kindly deed.— Christian Register. 





Trust that man in nothing, who has not a 
conscience in everything.— Sterne. 





FRIENDS’ 


SLEEP. 

“Sleep gentle Sleep, how have I frighted 
thee ?” 

Personification of sleep has been almost as 
common in poetry as that of death ; and they 
have often been called “ sisters.” This has been 
suggested, of course, by the outward resem- 
blance of the slumbering form to that from 
which earthly life has departed. And when 
we think of the resurrection of that bod 
“which shall be,” the likeness of death to a 
sleep from which one awakens, is maintained. 

Looked at, however, as concerning our pres- 
ent bodily state alone, there is a great differ- 
ence, even a contrariety, between sleep and 
death. The latter is followed by decay and 
dissolution ; “dust returns unto dust.” Sleep 
brings restoration of exhausted strength. 

What do physiologists say of sleep? The 
precise nature of the difference between the 
sleeping and waking state, in regard to the 
minute structure of the brain, the “gray 
cells” of the brain substance, has not yet been 
made out. Two things, however have been 
ascertained. The flow of blood through the 
brain is less rapid during sleep; and yet the 
nutrition, the “rebuilding” or repair, of its 
substance, is chiefly then effected. 

This last is the most important practical 
point in regard to health. Sleep is a necessity 
of life ; it is as indispensable as food. 

Some good people appear to fail to appre- 
ciate this fact ; they regard sleep as a kind of 
“depravity of the body,” to be kept under 
and avoided as far as possible. Indolence is, of 
course an infirmity, whose indulgence to the 
neglect of duty isasin. But the restoration 
of the energy of the body, and especially of 
the brain, is needful for the performance of 
daily duties. Its neglect is therefore wrong. 
No one should fail to secure a sufficiency of 
sleep every night, unless some peculiar emer- 
gency exists, such as warrants the risk of 
health. In ordinary life such emergencies are 
very rare. 

How much sleep is necessary for health? 
With children, nature regulates this, better 
than any rules. A healthy child never sleeps 
too much ; when well rested, it will wake and 
want to be up and stirring. Itisa great mis- 
take to rouse young children at a set hour from 
sound, unfinished sleep. Some being of robust 
constitution, will bear it without apparent 
harm; delicate children may he seriously 
injured by it. Experience shows that an infant 
ought to sleep twelve hours out of twenty-four, 
best, ten hours at night and two near the mid- 
dle of the day. A child of from six to twelve 
years should sleep every night not less than 
ten hours; then not needing the infant’s day- 
time nap. Indeed, ten hours in twenty-four 
will not be an excessive amount of sleep for an 
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active young person during the whole of the 
growing period, Health and strength are pro- 
moted by such an one taking all the sleep 
that he or she wants. The demand for it 
(when not brought on by improper food or 
drink) shows a natural need. 

It is true that poverty or other circum- 
stances may sometimes make abundant repose 
impracticable. Then the adaptiveness of the 


y | human system comes into advantage, and many 


healthy people can get on tolerably with less. 
Some sleep “ very hard” while they are at it, 
and others are, when not enough rested at 
night, only about half awake all day. 

What are we to say, then, about the “ mid- 
night lamp,” of which enthusiasts for learning 
used to speak or write? If by it is meant the 
cutting short of the hours of sleep for the 
sake of study, it is simply an immense mistake. 
Brain-workers are the very persons who need 
sleep the most; indeed the brain is the only 
organ which in sleep is absolutely at rest. 

Sir Isaac Newton wrote to a friend, in a 
letter lately republished, that he needed his 
eight: or nine hours of sleep every night. Yet 
his was one of the most powerful at known 
in the annals of philosophy and science, 
Stories appear new and then, of great men 
doing with very little sleep. On examination, 
they are usually ascertained to be without 
foundation. If it were even true (which it is 
not) that Napoleon J, or Alexander Humboldt 
habitually slept but four hours of the night, it 
should in view of all experience, be regarded 
as a “monstrous” (in the old sense of the 
word) or entirely exceptional thing. It may 
be safely said to be the rule, that no one can 
maintain good health and full strength for 
months together, with an average of less than 
six (better seven) hours of sleep every night. 

Moreover, not only is at least an approach 
to a sufficiency of sleep a necessity even for * 
life itself, but the working power of the brain 
is impaired by a deficiency of it. Here is 
where intellectual and studious persons often 
err greatly. They suppose that they can 
accomplish more by robbing themselves of the 
time for rest. True, they do get more work- 
ing hours; but those hours are not worth so 
much. The instrument of their toil, the brain 
is not then in good order. It is like an axe 
that wants sharpening; it is slow in cutting 
down trees. The secret of doing much brain- 
work, and doing it well, is, giving the brain 
abundant rest ; so that it may be always fresh, 
and capable of its best performance. The 
opposite of this plan may seem to succeed for 
a few days, or sometimes even for a few weeks ; 
but in the end it must always fail. It is like 
incurring a debt which runs up compound 
interest ; unless paid off, some time it will 
exhaust our principal.— From Friends’ Review 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Monstrous Fungi.—Visitors to ancient wine- 
vaults or damp coal-pits are sometimes aston- 
ished by the curious fungi which drape the 
walls with gruesome tapestry; but every in- 
stance of this kind is thrown into the shade 
by the very extraordinary growths which 
have recently been discovered in some of the 
deserted Mexican silver mines of Nevada. 
The dank, warm timber galleries and drifts 
of these old workings, abandoned to ‘'them- 
selves for years, have silently given birth to 
a monstrous brood of morbid vegetation, 
which, apparently, has no parallel in the 
regions of the sunlight and the upper air. 
In general, they are all of asnowy whiteness ; 
and some of the hooded masses rise up sev- 
eral feet from the ground, like sheeted 

hosts. Others, in the distance, take the 
orm of bearded goats or sleeping owls. 
Here, great bunches of long, white hair hang 
down from the roof; and, there, huge, pulpy 
masses encumber the floor like brainstone 
coral. The latter appear to have sprung 
miraculously from something spilled upon the 
rocks in past days, while the former seems to 
have crystallized like hoar-frost from the 
atmosphere itself. Some* of the rounded 
masses have actually lifted up from the floor 


blocks of stone weighing ten, fifty, and even 
a hundred pounds to a height of three feet. 
In the higher leyel of the mines, where the 
air is drier, the fungi are far less bulky than 


below, and much firmer in texture. The 
shapes here are, however, more elaborate and 
beautiful. One kind grows in a twisted spiral, 
like a ram’s horn, to a length of five feet, and 
hangs from the rafters like a trophy of the 
chase, or rather like a serpent suspended by 
the tail. Another sort sends out a stem the 
thickness of a pencil to a height of one or 
two feet, where it blossoms into a bulbous 
knob something like a flower. Nothing like 
the toadstool or the common mushroom is to 
be found, and the wondrous growths have all 
the aspect of being called into a special be- 
ing by the peculiarities of their environment. 
— Christian Register. 


ITEMS. 


THE California dairy interest possesses a 
capital of $15,000,000, and employs 6,000 la- 
borers. 


THE length of the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad is 1980} miles, and of its 
branches 674 miles, making a total of 2654} 
miles. 


PROFESSOR F'ALB, who has made a study of 
the subject of volcanic eruptions, and who is 
considered an authority on such matters, pre- 
dicts that another earthquake will take place 
on the island of Ischia on the 15th of October. 
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THERE are in the United States in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 natives of Bohemia. 
Wisconsin has the greatest number; next in 
number Illinois, lowa, New York, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Kansas, Texas and Pennsylvania. 


THE London correspondent of the Evening 
Telegram gives an account of a banquet to ex- 
Postmaster General James, at which cheaper 
postage between England and America was 
advocated. 


THE first through freight train from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, started on the 17th 
inst., via the Eastern, Albany and Northwest- 
ern Railroads. It consists of ten cars of canned 
corn. 


AT a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Florida Ship Canal, held in New York on the 
17th inst, the Directors were authorized to 
contract for the construction of the canal—the 
work to be begun at the earliest possible day. 
The canal will run across the peninsula at its 
narrowest part, and will have its eastern ter- 
minus in the vicinity of the mouth,of Saint 
John’s river. It will be 136 miles long, 230 
feet wide and 30 feet deep. 


THE formal opening of the new cable line 
to Brazil via Galveston, Texas, took place in 
New York on the 2ist inst. There is now 
direct telegraphic communication between 
the United States and Brazil. By the old 
route to Lisbon messages had to cross the At- 
lantic twice before delivery. 


AN electric tramcar trial was successfully 
aceéomplished recently in Paris by the French 
Electrical Power Storage Company. At three 
o’clock the vehicle, an ordinary three-horse 
tramcar, left the Place de la Nation, in the 
far east, and after traversing the capital 
through important thoroughfares reached the 
starting point soon after six o’clock. A dis- 
tance of thirty English miles was thus made 
in about three hours. The mute wonderment 
with which the soundless progress of the 
apparently animated car through the crowded 
streets was witnessed by the public may be 
imagined. There was not the slightest acci- 
dent; not a single horse shied throughout 
the entire route. 


NOTICES. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Tem- 
perance will hold a Conference at Abington, 
on the 7th of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
A general attendance is requested. 


Friends are invited to the Religious Meet- 
ing at the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, to-mor- 
row, at 3 P.M. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Tenth mo. 1, Canada, H.Y.M. Yonge Street, 
Ontario. 
23, Western, London Grove, Pa. 
25, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
Westbury, Flushing, L. I. 

29, Baltimore, Yearly Meeting. 

30, Concord, Darby, Pa. 

31, Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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